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DEMOCRATIC 
BUT NOT FREE 


HIS INDIAN WOMAN, carrying a well balanced load of gourds into 
the marketplace, has travelled many miles in this manner. During 
the time she was threading her way along jungle trails, she could not 


stop to rest since it requires three men to ease such a fragile load to the 
ground. —RNS Photo 
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My dear friend: 


This is your first issue of CATHOLIC LIFE. It has been put out 
with you in mind— your likes, your interests, your beliefs, your 
scarcity of time. We undertook the venture of publishing a magazine 
for you only after months of planning with the following proposes 
in mind: 

1. To bring you the intensely interesting story of the 

Church at home and throughout the world, very especially 

in the pioneering field of the missions. 


2. To help you understand and eppreciate the civiliza- 
tions of people in mission lands, through the fascinating study 
of their customs, habits, mentality and art. 


3. To enable you to work hand in hand with the Saints 
Peter and Paul Missioners, the “shock-troops” of the Church. 


4. To help you gain a true perspective of world affairs in 
relation to the Church, through her missions. 


We will endeavor to attain these purposes through the pages 
of CATHOLIC LIFE. We trust that our old subscribers of the SS. 
Peter and Paul Bulletin will view its successor, CATHOLIC LIFE, as 
2 sign of our society’s progress here in the U.S.—a progress which 
came only through the grace of God and your help. 

To our new subscribers we extend a hearty welcome and hope 
you will enjoy being a part of our large and growing family of friends. 
To all of you — our heartfelt thanks for your support. 

We are looking forward to hearing from you, receiving your 
reactions to this, our first issue of CATHOLIC LIFE, and especially 
to receiving your helpful comments and suggestions. It is only by 
your co-operation in this way and by helping us to get new subscribers 
that CATHOLIC LIFE will succeed. We are depending on you. 

Since the American Province of our Society is under the patron- 
age of the Immaculate Heart of Mary and of SS. Peter and Paul, we 
trust in their intercession for the success of our new venture and we 
pray that they will invoke God’s choicest blessings on you. 


Sincerely in Christ, 


~~ re 


REV. NICHOLAS MAESTRINI, PIME 
Provincial Superior 






Fr. Rossi, welcoming the seminarians, is also welcoming you into 
the pages of this first issue of CATHOLIC LIFE. His smile is one 
of gratitude because by subscribing to CATHOLIC LIFE you help 


these boys become missionary priests. Won’t you smile back an as- 
surance of help? You can begin by passing this issue on to a friend. 
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A sketch of one of our 
time’s greatest converts. 


DR. JOHN WU 


CONFUCIUS, CONFUSION 


- AND CHRISTIANITY 


HORTLY AFTER the announce- 

ment of Dr. Wu’s appointment 
as Chinese Ambassador to the Vati- 
can, the story is told, a group of 
church and state dignitaries called 
upon the eminent scholar to felici- 
tate him. During the lengthy dis- 
cussion his multitude of children 
kept peering into the room until, 
finally, Dr. Wu arose and asked to be 
excused since it was time for the 
family rosary, which had to be said 
before the children retired. The 
group asked to participate, and there 
followed one of the most awe inspir- 
ing renditions of the family rosary 
witnessed. Mother, father and 15 
children! 

Dr. Wu, as paternal ruler of the 
household, used each mystery to 
draw a lesson applying to their daily 
lives, and especially to the chil- 
dren’s misdeeds of the day. When 
over, the children scampered to bed 
and the discussion resumed. 

There was an example of genuine 
Catholic practice in the home, by a 





person deeply understanding of the 
church’s mysteries. 

Yet, scarcely 15 years before that 
occasion, Dr. John Wu was a world 
renowned scholar lost in the search 
for God, a search that began when 
he was still a youth studying Con- 
fucianism, a search that unknow- 
ingly began when he was born on 
March 28, 1899, in Ningpo, China. 

Born Ching-Hsiung Wu, his par- 
ents were poor but honest people. 
His father was a Buddhist, with a 
“passion for goodness.” His real 
mother dead, he was raised by a 
foster mother who lost her own 
life through overwork in caring for 
hira while he was ill. Thus, from a 
family rooted in love and goodness, 
John proceeded to school and the 
study of Confucianism, then Taoism, 
and finally Methodism. Along that 
path he became recognized as an 
authority in those philosophies. 

John Wu studied throughout the 
world, obtained his doctorate in 
laws at the University of Michigan, 
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and was recipient of many research 
and teaching fellowships. Return- 
ing to China he rose swiftly to Chief 
Justice of the Shanghai court and 
was instrumental in the formation 
oi the Chinese constitution. But for 
all his worldly success, Dr. Wu was 
experiencing a tremendous conflict 
within himself. He had traveled 
from the incompleteness of Con- 
fucius to the confusion of Protes- 
tantism with its free interpretation. 
His mind was puzzled, his soul was 
experiencing darkness. 


In his own words: “Intellectually, 
I wobbled between scepticism and 
animal faith; morally I was a full- 
fledged libertine.” 


With the fall of Shanghai to the 
Japanese in 1937, Dr. Wu fled to the 
shelter of another house with his 
family. He had only a few select 
bocks with him, and these books in- 
stituted his intellectual conversion 
and eventual reception of the grace 
of faith. Of these books, Dante’s 
“Divine Comedy” probably had the 
greatest final influence in leading to 
Dr. Wu’s conversion. 
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Thus after a long journey of sin 
and doubt that lasted about 20 years, 
he was received into the Catholic 
Church on December 18, 1937. After 
the fall of Nationalist China Dr. Wu 
came to the United States to join the 
faculty of Seton Hall University, in 
Newark, New Jersey, where he is a 
professor of law. 

That is Doctor Wu, Catholic 
scholar and gentleman, man of de- 
vout sincerity and practicing faith, 
father of an exemplary Christian 
family born in a pagan atmosphere. 

But Dr. Wu is more than a great 
man, he is a prototype of a great 
nation of people: a nation that has 
realized the incompleteness of Con- 
fucianism and is thirsting for its 
fulfillment. 

And, as Dr. Wu so movingly repre- 
sents, there is but one fulfillment; 
just as Christ was the complement 
to the incompleteness of Judaism, so 
Catholic Christianity is the only real 
completion and rejuvenation of the 
Chinese philosophy. 

May the East learn of him by ex- 
ample, and the West see in him the 
oneness of humans the world over. ~ 


and his family with the Holy Father. 
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AVE YOU EVER realized that 
the genuflection used as a physi- 
cal act of homage to God in the 
Blessed Sacrament is the old Roman 
form of submission before the em- 
peror? Or that the profound bow 
used in the Eastern Rites is similarly 
the courteous homage paid rulers in 
Asia Minor? 
Much of church symbolism ac- 
tually dates from _ pre-Christian 
~ times. Many of the customs of 
‘ native non-Christian cultures are 
actually good and beautifully expres- 
, sive, and so Christianity simply 
~ has given them a new Christian 
WA. meaning. 
; But the practice of accepting 
native customs as either a part of 
or a complement to formal worship 
is not a thing long past with ancient 
history. It is so around the world, 
in India, China, Africa; wherever 
Christ’s Church comes to a native 
culture for the first time. 
As the Holy Father says in the 























Encyclical “Evangelii Praecones”: 
“For the Church, when she calls 
people to a higher culture and a 
better way of life, under the in- 
spiration of the Christian religion, 
does not act like one who recklessly 
cuts down and uproots a thriving 
forest. No, she grafts a good scion 
upon the wild stock that it may bear 
a crop of more delicious fruit.” 

In China the lantern is one of the 
more beautiful symbols of that coun- 
try’s great culture, symbolizing life. 
For, as a lantern holds a living flame, 
so a living body holds a principle 
of life. 

The symbolism of the lantern is 
so important in China that they have 
a Feast of the Lanterns, which is the 
concluding festivity of the 15 days’ 
long celebration of New Years, or, 
as it is known in China, the Feast of 
the New Moon. On this day lan- 
terns and evergreen boughs are hung 
at the doors of houses, and the 
wealthy even go farther and bedeck 
their gardens with lanterns for the 
gala celebration. 

This custom is extremely old in 
origin, and is traced back to the 
Han dynasty, 206 B.C. The lanterns, 
with their special symbolism, were 
used in Buddhist rituals carried out 
in the Temple of the First Cause. 
It is about 800 years later that we 
find the first use of lanterns by the 
laity in connection with the First 
Moon celebrations. 


The Feast of the Lanterns is one 
of China’s greatest, and is practised 
throughout the country, with slight 
variations. 

For instance, while the symbolism 
of life is the same, and the evergreen 
boughs used also symbolize life with 
their ever-greenness and long life, 
there are many different types of 
construction, decoration and usage. 

The wealthier Chinese have lan- 
terns made of metal and horn and 
embellished with ivory carvings. The 





lanterns of the poorer people are 
usually of paper, stretched over 
bamboo slits and painted with red 
and white lotus flowers and motifs 
using roots and seed pods, all sym- 
bols of life in China. The more com- 
plicated types of lanterns are open 
and have figures suspended within 
that move with currents of air, like 
our contemporary mobiles. Others 
have puzzles painted on for scholars. 

There are various pagan cere- 
monies attached to the lantern. For 
instance, among the Boat-People of 
Hong Kong each newborn babe re- 
ceives a lantern to be consecrated 
on the feast of his patron. Those 
of the pagan male child are hung 
in the Clan Ancestral Hall. 

The symbol of the lantern is, of 
course, a good and beautiful one. 
Its use in the festive celebration of 
the New Year is also good. It was 
but natural that among the Christian 
Chinese, Christian symbolism would 
be added to the lantern. Thus, among 
the Catholics, they came to be deco- 
rated with Catholic symbols, pic- 
tures of the Christ Child and the 
Blessed Virgin, etc. 

This practice among the Christian 
Chinese is very popular, and a well 
known Chinese artist, Lu Hung-Nein, 
has painted a beautiful madonna in 
the setting of the Feast of the Lan- 
terns. It is fitting and beautiful 
that the Mother of God, the vessel 
which bore and gave physical birth 
to God Who is the Source of Life, 
should be incorporated in the beau- 
tiful Chinese symbol of life. 

It is January again, but the hum- 
bled people of China are not per- 
mitted by the Communists to cele- 
brate the Feast of the Lanterns as 
they have done for centuries past. 
Some day, when freedom and peace 
return to that great people, the 
lights of Our Lady’s Lanterns will 
twinkle again to welcome a truly 
New Year. 
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(A true story from the pages of 
a missionary’s diary.) 


Y NAME is Fr. Corridori. I have 
been assigned to the many mis- 
sions of the Rio Amazon islands, a 
mission I accomplish with the aid 
of ariverboat. With a crew of three, 
I ride from island to island to ad- 
minister the sacraments to the 
natives, many who have not seen a 
missionary in years. The story of 
my first trip to my numerous mis- 
sion outposts is one I will not soon 
forget. 

This was the first time I had ever 
been on the mighty Amazon, the 
greatest river in the world. We 
were on our way to the villages 
scattered throughout the Rio Ama- 
zon islands. 

I stood at the railing of our 
cruiser, named “The Little Flower,’ 
and watched a solid bank of formid- 
able black clouds rise from the hori- 
zon, bear down upon and suffocate 
the sun. The rain came, in big, 
loud, splattering drops. I called to 
our pilot, Xavier, to guide the boat 
into an inlet and wait out the storm. 

It was morning, and, unable to 
land, I held Mass within the cabin, 
the smell of the burning tapers 
mingling with that of the sweating 
natives. 


THREE MEN IN A SMALL 
BOAT, ALONE ON THE 
WORLD’S LARGEST RIVER, 
HELPLESSLY WAITING 
OUT A 


STORM 
ON Tht 
AMAZON 


The storm raged all day and we 
were unable to leave the inlet. It 
finally stopped raining at midnight; 
the jungle and the winds quieted, 
and our boat pulled out. The waves 
were still high on the river and 
Xavier fought the wheel, sweating 
profusely. He threw a questioning 
look at me. 

“I know it’s rough,” I said, “try 
and stay near the shore of the is- 
lands where it is smoother.” 

We literally island-hopped our 
way through the night. We all wor- 
ried about the strange river at night, 
and our fears were justified. A sud- 
den, thudding crash threw me across 
the shuddering deck. I was stunned, 
but, scrambled to my feet. Xavier 
was clinging to the wheel and sob- 
bing. 

“Xavier! What happened?” 

“Sand bank, Padre, sand bank!” 

“Into the water,” I commanded, 
“before the wind snaps our mast!” 

We plunged into the warm tropi- 
cal water and strained against the 
hull with our shoulders, trying to 
push “The Little Flower” off the 
bank — but to no avail. We climbed 
hack aboard. 

“Padre,” asked Xavier with fear 
in his voice, “What do we do now?” 

“There is nothing to do but wait 
for the pororoca.” 
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The pororoca is the tidal wash 
from the ocean that roars up the 
Amazon mouth for a great distance. 
It is to be feared — and we feared. 
We said our rosary and promised a 
Mass of thanksgiving if we survived. 

The tidal wave came at dawn, a 
wall of water three feet high. We 
were thrown to the deck by the im- 
pact, but the “Little Flower” now 
rode freely on the waves. We 
breathed a prayer of thanksgiving. 

After four days of travelling we 
finally reached our first stop, Prain- 
ha, and were joyously received by 
the good people. We had an electric 
generator on board and I could 
hardly wait to try it out in the 
church. That night the church was 
illuminated for the first time, and 
the catechist was able to use a slide 
projector. The people watched with 
astonishment. 

The stay in Prainha was a bless- 
ing for a new missioner. There were 
numerous confessions and commun- 
ions as well as seven marriages and 
some baptisms. I hated to leave the 
hospitality of the grateful people, 
but, there were other souls in the 
Rio Amazon awaiting my arrival. 

Going to the boat in the early 
morning we found it stranded by 
our old friend the tide. It was due 
soon, though, and we waited. It 
came again, wildly skipping, slap- 








ping the “Little Flower” with a 
mighty splash, as if in robust greet- 
ing after previous encounters. Soon 
we were able to cross the river to 
Dos Francos island. 

The people came running and by 
the time we docked they were cheer- 
ing tumultously. Word travels 
swiftly in the jungle, and the people 
had been looking forward for weeks 
to seeing the new missioner, not hav- 
ing seen a priest in many years. We 
had been given up for lost in the 
storm, and they were overjoyed at 
finding us alive and well. 

After ministering to the people 
on Don Francos, we sailed for the 
island of Sorangeal. There we 
found mostly drunkards who re- 
ceived us bitterly. We did what we 
could with a few less antagonistic 
people, and then our duties called 
us back to the river, for there were 
more missions yet to be visited 
among the Rio Amazons. We had 
already spent 10 days in river jour- 
neying. 

As we drew away from shore I 
looked back and waved at the two 
or three people who watched us 
leave. Sorangeal . . . I would be 
back to try and bring God’s word 
to them. Then I looked toward the 
stretches of water before us, the 
wide, the ever-flowing Amazon, my 
home for years to come. vv 





r WAS QUIET. Too quiet. The 

kind of quiet that grows deafen- 
ingly in a man’s ears, until you want 
to shout—like Murphy did. 

“Ya filthy Commies-—c’mon out.” 

A heavy hand muffled anything 
else Murphy wanted to say. 

It had been a morning assault on 
the hill—we didn’t make the top 
and with nightfall we were forced 
to dig in, using the abandoned Com- 
mie bunkers. 

Then it became strangely quict 
around 11:00 that night when the 
Commies stopped returning our fire. 
We waited for their next move. 

11:15, 11:30, 11:45. 

A guy’s thoughts run wild at a 
time like that—the crazy things and 
little things—his girl, his friends, 
his sins, his home, his family. Right 
now—iust as Murphy shouted, I was 
thinking of my family—of my 
mother and father — wonderful 
people. Dad with his loveable stub- 
bornness and Mom with her tre- 
mendously good heart—a _ person 
who knew no limit in giving. The 
two factors often met head-on, too. 
Like that crazy time at breakfast a 
couple of years ago. 

I was sitting at the table on a 
Saturday morning, turning the coffee 


greg 
baran 


cup in my fingers, angry. I had 
wanted to go north for the weekend, 
which was OK by the folks. I 
wanted the car, which was OK by 
my mother but strongly vetoed by 
my Dad. 

There were a few words of plead- 
ing from my mother, met by an 
ominous rumble of cease and desist 
from my father, who even refused 
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from my father, who even refused 
to look up from his waffles. 

I played with the coffee cup. I 
would always remember the delicate 
thing painted with roses — dainty, 
like my mother. At the time I noted | 
solemnly that the thorns were like 
my father. 

Silence ruled, save the noise of 
the pop-up toaster, three times. It 
had been a great morning—sun shin- 
ing, air crisp, coffee perking—the 
bass biting up north. 4 

Mom broke the silence first, turn- 
ing to my father with, “Fred, I need 
three dollars to pay the paper boy.” 

“T thought you paid him last week.” | 

“Well—I had intended to, but, 
well, I needed it for something else.” 

“What?” 

“Well—I got a mission appeal 
the other day and... ” 

“Oh, no! Not again! Look—I 
don’t mind helping the Church, but 
I'll be darned if I’m going to sup- 
port it single-handed!” 

“Don’t be ridiculous, Fred — it 
isn’t the whole Church. It was just 
an appeal for a Father Simon in 
China. The war, you know.” 

Well, Dad finally gave in, reluc- 
tantly. And, I couldn’t help think- 
ing that Mom was a soft touch for 
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these “give” outfits. 

Come to think of it, these were 
Chinese I was fighting in this Korean 
war. What a laugh! Mom’s buck 
probably never got to the Chinese 
padre. 

11:48—it began raining, drumming 
against the planked half-roof above 
our heads. 

11:50. Just as I started thinking 





iT WAS TOO DARK, TOO mee , 


QUIET AND TOO DANGEROUS. 
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about the girl down the street, Sarge 
came up and hoarsely commanded: 

“Williams . . . Pacewicz .. . Sal- 
vatore! Go out and find out what 
those Commies are up to.” 

Williams—that’s me, Corporal, in 
charge of the scouting party. 

We inched our way forward. There 
wasn’t too much protection, except 
the guys in the bunker covering us, 
who couldn’t see us anyway. I 
sent “Patchy” to the left and “Sal” 
to the right. I stayed on a direct 
course. 

Then it happened—damn stupid 
think—it happened. I had just 
rounded a big rock when I felt a 
bayonet jab in my back. I was 
caught flat and made a quick act of 
contrition. These Commie guys 
aren’t noted for their great regard 
for Occidental lives. 

The Commie took a sharp breath. 
“Go back!” he commanded in fair 
English. 

I was speechless. 

“Go back,” he hissed again, “Be- 
fore others come.” 
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UT TO SEA in fishing boats, 

home in rickety carts loaded 
with the day’s catch, and off to the 
nearby market to make a sale. That 
was more or less how things went 
every day in the town where Vin- 
cent and his family lived and worked. 


Today, though, Vincent didn’t go 
with his father and brother to the 
fish market. There was a new book 
waiting for him in the mail. He’d 
had time for little more than a 
glance at it that morning, but it 
looked interesting. So that after- 
noon, tired as he was, he hurried 
home to get another look at it. 
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I was flabbergasted, then I got 


mad. “What’s this, a filthy Commie 
trick? Aren’t I good enough to 
kill? Go wan—get it over!” 


“No, me no kill,” he insited, “Go 
back.” 

I turned to leave, minus my gun, 
but couldn’t resist turning and ask- 
ing: “Since when don’t the Commies 
kill?” 

“Me no Commie, me Christian,” 
he whispered as he looked appre- 
hensively around, “They make us 
fight.” 

Then a funny thing hit me, like 
this thing called extra sensory per- 
ception, or something, and despite a 
push I asked, 

“Catholic?” 

“Yes, go!” 

“What’s your priest’s name back 
home?” 

“Father Simon — now go!” 

ck ck ok 

I’m writing my Dad a long letter. 

Dear Pop. 


- o- 


A true account of the 
birth of a vocation 


It was a life of Blessed Theophane 
Venard, a martyr in Indochina. When 
Vincent dipped into it he discovered 
a new world — the world of the mis- 
sions. It was his first encounter 
with mission life, and it held him 
fascinated for hours leaving him 
with a feeling of admiration. 

But his thoughts and dreams were 
concerned with no more than the 
life of a fisherman, with the open 
sea, with the adventure of a large 
catch — and the thought of being 
a priest had never entered his mind. 
Gradually his first admiration for 
the mission life receded into the 
back of his mind, and Vincent con- 
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tinued to dream his childhood 
dreams about the life of a fisher- 
man. 

His father had other plans for him, 
however. He wanted Vincent to go on 
with the studies he had left off four 
years before because the family 
needed help. By now Vincent’s 
younger brother was old enough to 
aid in the fishing, so why not have 
Vincent go back to high school. 
He was sixteen years old; there was 
still time. So Vincent went. 

Any interest in the missions had 
by now completely vanished; when 
World War I came, Vincent had to 
leave his studies to take up a gun 
with the rest. 

It was when a long overdue fur- 
lough came through that a chain of 
events began that was to change his 
entire life. Home on furlough, Vin- 
cent stopped in at his former school, 
where a mission exhibit happened 
to be in progress. Here a zealous 
young man approached him about 
subscribing to a missicn magazine. 
Half-heartedly, Vincent subscribed 
and forgot all about it. 

It was with some surprise (and 
perhaps embarrassment) that, a few 
weeks later, back at the front, Vin- 
cent found a copy of the magazine 
in his mail. However, when time 
hung heavy on his hands during his 
rest periods, he picked it up and 
read it — and continued to read all 
the subsequent issues. In fact, he 
learned to look forward enthusi- 
astically to them. But that was as 
far as things went at the time. 

The war finally ceased and Vincent 
went back to his studies. But there 
was now a feeling that there was no 
purpose to his life, and for some 
reason the whole idea of being a 
fisherman no longer appealed to him. 

Occasionally the thought of becom- 
ing a missionary entered his mind, 
but Vincent would promptly reject 
it. “How could I leave my parents 















after all they’ve done for me? How 
could I leave my country? No, I’m 
sure mission life is not for me.” 
Yet he could find no peace or satis- 
faction in the thought of any other 
wav of life. 

At twenty-one years of age, Vin- 
cent was in the last year of high 
school, still as undecided as ever 
as to what to do with himself. One 
thing he knew: he did not want to 
be a missionary! Nevertheless he 
kept renewing his subscription to 
the mission magazine, reading each 
issue faithfully as it arrived. 

Finally it was Christmas Eve, and 
Vincent served at Midnight Mass. 
This was the moment Christ had 
been waiting for. As the Church 
echoed with the praises of the new- 
born Savior, it suddenly dawned on 
Vincent that the Holy Infant was 
still unknown to a countless number 
of souls. At that moment one thing 
became clear: it was only his selfish- 
ness and moral cowardice that stood 
in the way of his giving himself to 
the missions. He COULD do it, if 
he only WANTED to. 

“Yes, Lord,” he whispered softly, 
“T will be a missionary.” 

There it was. The struggle with- 
in him was over. There was cer- 
tainty now in place of doubt. The 
turmoil was gone; all was peace. 

The remaining few months of 
school he spent in great serenity. 
His acceptance at the seminary of 
the Missioners of SS. Peter and 
Paul had come through. The fol- 
lowing September he was already 
beginning his training for the mis- 
sions. 

Today Father Vincent is still serv- 
ing the missions, an aged but con- 
tented apostle. As in the case of 
the first Apostles, his plans of re- 
maining a fisherman all his life 
were drastically changed — but, like 
the first Apostles, he never regret- 
ted it. vv 
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Roman Rite 


Ambrosian and a 
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. DOST THOU LOVE ME? 


. thou knowest I love thee. 
Feed my lambs.” 


How does this “command of love” apply to you and me? 
Right now in ene very particular way. For during the 
month of January, from the 18th through the 25th, the 
Church unites its prayers for the conversion of all non- 
Christians and the uniting of all men within the fold of 
the True Church. This eight-day period of prayer is 
fittingly known as the “Chair of Unity Octave.” And our 
part in it? 


Remember Jesus said 


“Other sheep have I that are not of this fold; them also 
I must bring. And they shall hear my voice, and there 
shall be one fold and one shepherd.” 


As part of the Mystical Body of Christ, we follow and 
labor in the pathways that He has directed. Then it falls 
on us, you and I, to labor that there be but one flock, to 
pray as our Lord prayed, 





THAT ARE NOT OF 
THIS FOLD 


Four out of every 100 Catholics belong. to one of the Eastern 
Bit MW ee eee me eta meget mee auto cel 
PL Mm sve isa te  MA MOO ate M Ste Mee cee Ce ea Ol a 
ime le Me lbite MMBC Ti ate y Mele Me Tits Matar OMB DL bet ta ay ee 
turies most of these Eastern Rites became separated from Rome. 
We must continue the work of reunion that has already brought 
large numbers of these ancient rites back to the fold. 


PLEASE PRAY FOR THE REUNION OF 


. Byzantine Rite: Catholics 7,225,650; Non-Catholics 220,000,000 
i ett Or aie See IM ee iit me ett] 

. Armenian Rite: CatMolics 150,600; NonCatholics 2,500,000 
. Syrian Rite: Catholics 124,500: Non-Catholics 453,000 

. Chaldean Rite: Catholics 728,000; Non-Catholics 56,000 
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apanese Women 


DEMOCRATIC 


BUT 


NOT 
FREE 


Y HALF of the marriages in 
Japan are now arranged by the 
families of the bride and groom 
because the new era of democracy 
has given women some small inde- 
pendence. Customs established over 
the centuries are not quickly 
changed, however, and women still 
have no large degree of freedom. 

The Occidental mind immediately 
wonders how it happened that Or- 
iental women came to be kept in 
such subjection. The basic answer 
is religious. Just as Christianity 
» elevated woman because of Our 
™ Lord, so the Orient degraded her 
_ because of their leaders. 

Confucius left explicit instructions 
for women, such as the passage, 
“A woman must look to her husband 
as her Lord and serve him with all 
worship and reverence . . . On every 
point she must submit to her hus- 
band’s parents and abandon herself 
to their direction.” 


Buddha deserted his own wife and 
child and did nothing to elevate 
women. Shintoism, the native relig- 
ion of Japan, makes only brief and 
uncomplimentary references to wom- 
en. These influences have resulted 
in women being considered inferior 
to man. 

The Japanese women are not re- 
bellious at the situation because they 
have never known anything else. In 
1871 a few girls were sent to Amer- 
ica to study but when they returned 
there were so many complaints 
about insubordination that there 
was a quick retreat to old ideas. 

The Japanese girl grows up learn- 
ing to live completely according to 
rule and subject to her parents in 
everything. She takes it for granted 
that when she is old enough they 
will choose a husband for her and 
she will marry. It would seldom 
even occur to her to do other than 
her family wishes. 

Like all Japanese she is completely 
impersonal and is not even con- 
cerned about whom her husband 
might be. When she is married she 
becomes subject to her husband and 
his parents. She dares not offer her 
opinions and will seldom complain 
or express her feelings. She accepts 
whatever comes, bows, smiles, is ex- 
tremely polite but completely im- 
personal. She walks pigeon-toed 
behind her husband in order to ap- 
pear awkward when they are outside. 

While the status of woman in the 
East would improve if men respected 
her more, a complete independence 
might destroy her femininity. In 
the West we have stressed the equal- 
ity of woman and ignored her dif- 
ferences. The East, conversely, has 
ignored the equality but developed 
and preserved many of the specific 
womanly gifts. Both East and West 
would do well to understand and 
learn from the other. 
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THE WASHING is usually done outside because kitchens are so small. 
Mrs. Sato is quite typical of the Japanese as she scrubs on an old- 
type corrugated washboard in a wooden tub. Compared to the average 
American housewife she enjoys few of the advantages of the Machine 
Age. Even well-to-do families don’t boast washing machines because 
servants’ wages are so cheap. 





BLOWING WATER through a sprayer, Mrs. Sato kneels on a bamboo 
mat and irons clothes on a cushion which serves as ironing board. 
Toiling from dawn to dusk cleaning, washing, sewing, cooking, the Japan- 
ese woman has little time left over to enjoy much social life. However, 
note several modern appliances — the iron, radio, clock, and lamp. 





| THE LARGER CITIES of Japan the ladies have learned the art of 

make-up. Like her American cousins, Mrs. Sato applies powder and 
lipstick before her husband comes home. She sits in front of a kyodai 
—the low Japanese dressing table. Like most of their countrymen, the 
Satoes have no chairs in their home and they leave their shoes at the door. 
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RS. SATO cooks her rice dinner 
on a small charcoal stove, fan- 
ning the coals with a paper fan. 


es. 
ap 


JX THEORY, democracy has released the Japanese women from the 


fetters of serfdom to the male. But in practice, this is not so. Cen- 
turies-old customs are not soon dissolved and the wife is still responsible 
for numerous tasks. After dinner Mrs. Sato works on the household 
expenses while her husband relaxes with the paper. 
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F®. PAUL DUCHESNE was at the 

Chinese-Hong Kong border wait- 
ing patiently for any expelled mis- 
sionaries who might be arriving that 
day when he saw the following in- 
cident. 

A lady from Canton (in Red 
China) approached the guard in front 
of the small gate that marks the 
only entrance between Communist 
China and the British New Terri- 
tories. She was carrying her bag- 
gage—and a cat. 

The pompous Communist guard 
examined her permit and soon she 
was out of Red China, walking across 
the short bridge to where the Brit- 
ish policeman was. Again she 
showed her papers and all went well 
until asked, ““Where’s the permit for 
the cat?” 

When told she had none, he said, 
“Well, I’m afraid I can’t admit it 
until you get the necessary permis- 
sion from health authorities. We 
have to be certain it has been in- 
oculated against diseases that attack 
cats.” 

The lady looked sadly from the 
pussy to the guard and finally walked 
slowly back to the barbed wire and 
tossed the pet over the fence at the 
Red soldier—banishing him to the 
unhappy life behind the “bamboo 
curtain.” 
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But the dead-pan Commie didn’t 
care for the gesture. He picked up 
the animal and hurled it back over 
the barbed wire and across the 
bridge. Poor pussy floated through 
the air and braced herself as she 
came in for a four point landing 
which—unfortunately for her—was 
where the British guard was stand- 
ing. Her claws raked down his pants 
and she came to a sudden but brief 
stop. 

Brief because the furious guard 
immediately scooped her up and 
heaved her back over the fence so 
fast that if the Communist hadn’t 
swiftly ducked he would have gotten 
a face full of fur. To retrieve his 
dignity the enraged Red leveled his 
rifle at the big cop. “Put that 
down,” roared the Britisher and it 
looked like there might be an in- 
ternational incident. But after an- 
other exchange of ugly looks the 
two guards went back to work. 

And pussy? Well, she’d had 
enough flying for one day and she 
quickly made herself as scarce as 
Irish stew in a Chinese pagoda. In 
fact she zipped back into the interior 
of China without even waiting for a 
ration card. wv 
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CHILDREN 


N THE far-off countries where our 
missionaries work there are boys 
and girls very much like you. These 
children often dress up in clothes 
which are just like their parents 
and grandparents and great grand- 
parents wore many, many years ago. 
Every month we’ll bring you a pic- 
ture of one of these children. 

This little girl from Japan is all 
ready for you to color her and cut 
her out. If you save her and col- 
lect the mission children every 
month you’ll soon have enough to 
start your own mission school. 





OW DO WE TRAVEL, we of the 
missions? Sometimes as we 
like, but usually in any way we can. 
Most of the time we travel by our 
own two feet, usually without shoes. 
But, sometimes we can use a 
bicycle, during the dry season, that 
is. Sufficient chastisement for this 
pleasure is the fact that during the 
rainy season we have to hang it 
over our beds to make sure no one 
steals it. “Now I lay me down to 
sleep, fourteen angels and a bicycle 
watch do keep”; apologies to Hum- 
perdinck. 

Once I inherited the sole posses- 
sion of a poor man who came to die 
in my colony—a horse. A short- 
sighted person may prefer traveling 
in this manner, but, I prefer life 
and soundness of limb! The en- 
tourage I require to travel by this 
horse makes me feel like a Sultan, 
with a boy in front to pull and one 


behind to push. This solemn pro- 
cession is required only when travel- 
ing away from the mission. The 
return trip is one that sends pedes- 
trians scurrying for cover and climb- 
ing trees, for my plod-along suddenly 
becomes a phantom steed and I have 
to hold on for dear life. 


Then there are ox-carts pulled by 
buffalo. They are known as “walk- 
ing huts.” These we leave to the 
good sisters who are fond of any 
kind of penance. Sitting there, 
jostling and painfully being bruised 
in remoter regions, they maintain 
the dignity of mother-superiors as 
they pray for the conversion of the 
souls they go to evangelize. 


Occasionally you may receive a 
ride from a wealthy traveler, and 
sit with him atop his elephant, be- 
low the silken canopy. Tinkling 
bells in the ears of the elephant will 
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bring the people rushing to their 
doorways to bow in obesiance. Ah, 
what a temptation to vanity to look 
down from the lofty heights at those 
miserable mortals who have to walk 
in the dust and sun. The illusion 


fades quickly as the pillowed box 
slides forward, then to the rear, then 
to the right, to the left, forward, 
backward ... OFF! You want off, 
and right away! And then you stand 
in the shade of a tree, dizzy and 
turning various shades of green as 
you beg the Lord to forgive you for 
your vanity. 

But the real test of a missionary’s 
vocation is traveling through Paki- 
stan by boat. We had our own once, 
but, thank God, our prayers were 
answered and it was stolen. You 
are advised to recommend your Soui 
to its Maker upon entering one, 
especially if the boat is no more 
than a dug out tree trunk. And the 
large boat is no better. According 
to the fluid-dynamics of the Pakis- 
tani, if a boat will float across a 
river, it is good, regardless how 
much water it takes in. The boat- 
man waits until the vessel is crowded 
beyond capacity, then pushes out 
for the opposite shore. Immediately 
the water pours in through a hund- 
red holes, and the people work like 
mad bailing it out with hats, cupped 
hands and dishes, in order to save 
themselves from drowning. This is 
just how the boat-man had it plan- 
ned. 

The boat finally gives out at the 
opposite shore in shallow water and 
we wade out through the mud. Such 
is the expert timing of the boat- 
man, who proceeds to bail out the 
boat in preparation for the return 
trip! 

There are a few death enthusiasts 
who use motor scooters. But, these 
are not the highways of Europe or 
America. For many miles you push 


and carry your scooter until the road 
becomes dry and level. With exul- 
tation you board the scooter and 


flash away, only to have a sacred 
cow step out of the jungle in front 
of you and send you flying through 
the air for a dunking in a rice paddy! 
Ah, this is Bengal! 

This is the rainy season and I am 
nursing my feet in anticipation of 
visiting my Christian villages. There 
is talk that the government is going 
to build new roads. But, diplomats 
are like the Church, thinking in 
terms of eternity, and, dear feet, 


there are souls to be saved vv 
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If they paid teachers’more money 
in the United States, there might 
not be a teacher shortage. Ifithey 
had money to pay a ve in 
Loilem, Burma, they woul be 
without one D the village _schdgl. It 
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velous ‘what’ penieillin Will 
our Manicore Mission Of Bragil 
will buy a supply of it oF many 
useful drugs. Interested? 
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“Father, do notssnore\sod. loudly.” 

“Yes, your Excellency.” 

Talk about hotsing ¢dnditions, 
things are pretty ‘bad when three 
priests get in each @ther’s|Way all 
night and maybe find their albows 
in their-bishop’s fae® before \morn- 
ing. Bit that’s how jit is in the 
small ®m@room rectéry in West 
Bengal;“Which a bishop shares with 
three of fiis priests. A little dona- 
tion fromfou would nelp them add 
an extension for a bishop’s quarters 

—provide more elbow=room for—— 


4 pepneerned. 


Most Rev. Ambrose Galbiati, 
PIME 


Damanpur Catholic Church 
PO) Alipurduar Junction 
Dt. Jalpaiguri, West Bengal 
India’ 
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Without even going to a mail 
order house you can get some real 
bargains in Japan—chair for $2.00, 
a bookshelf for $5.00 and a bed for 
$10.00. That is, if you’ve got that 
much in the first place. Fr. Lom- 
bardi, who has to build two mission 
houses, hasn’t. Couldn’t you spare 
the price of one of these articles of 
furniture? 


A side dish — that’s what rice 
usually is in America. But in East 
Pakistan it’s the main course, usually 


MEDITATION 


RESTFUL 


“The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want. 


the only cqurse. When that’s miss- 
ing, they can look forward to giving 
their stomachs a long rest. This 
year the crops were bad, so it’s 
missing. Couldn’t you help Father 
Cavagno’s orphans keep their stom- 
achs exercised by giving up a few 
side dishes and sending the money 
you save to buy the boys some rice? 


Rev. Joseph Cavagna, PIME 

Catholic Mission 

Beneedwar - Dhamoir P.O. 

Dt. Rajshahi (East Bengal) 
Pakistan 


WATERS 


In verdant pastures he gives 


me repose; beside RESTFUL WATERS he leads me; he refreshes my soul.” 


“And other sheep I have that 
are not of this fold; them also 
must I bring.” 


OD WANTS to include all man- 

kind in His fold, the whole 
world in His Kingdom. This will 
only be accomplished by establish- 
ing the Church in every corner of 
the earth. God wants us to have a 
share in bringing this about. 

True, when God created the world, 
He did so without our cooperation. 
But now He wishes to give us the ex- 
traordinary privilege of cooperating 
with Him in the salvation of the 
world, of becoming His co-workers 
and partners in this grand work. A 
privilege indeed — but also a re- 
sponsibility. 

“Thy Kingdom come,” Our Lord 


Psalm XXII 


taught us to say. Was this intended 
simply as a statement of His Father’s 
will? Was it to be merely a pious 
wish we must formulate? Those ele- 
ments are indeed present, but, above 
all, the words were — and are — a 
commandment which we must obey. 

If the words “Thy Kingdom Come” 
remain just a meaningless formula, 
honored only by liv service, the 
Kingdom of God will be delayed in 
its supernatural progress — and one 
billion (1,000,000,000) souls will con- 
tinue “in the shadow and darkness 
of death.” 

When will we accept our respon- 
sibility? When will we decide to 
obey God’s command and begin to 
do something real and practical to 
help in the coming of God’s King- 
dom? God is inviting us to do this 
work. Let us not keep Him waiting. 





Africa—This young native app 

to have been left behind as }y 
looks wistfully out at the lake. HI 
was even going to help push thd 
boat from the looks of the po 


WORLD CANDIDS 


South America—Children in parts 
of Brazil’s Amazon region wear 
clothes only for special events. 
And since the weather is warm 
all year round that isn’t too often. 


Hong Kong—This aged Chinese takes it easy as he begs from a re- 
clining position with an outstretched hand. With jobs so scarce 
many old people must resort to begging for their daily food. 
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How 


about it, 


huh? 


“You do like this first issue of CATHOLIC LIFE; don’t you? 

“I hope you do, ’cause CATHOLIC LIFE helps support the SS. 
Peter and Paul missioner in my town. That way I’m able to go 
to catechism classes just like your children, and to receive Our 
Lord in Holy Communion. 

“Please keep our Father here with us, please? You can, by 
subscribing to CATHOLIC LIFE and getting your friends to, also. 


“How about it, huh?” 





CATHOLIC LIFE 
1035 BREWSTER ST. 
DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 


YES I WANT TO HELP THE SS. PETER AND PAUL MISSIONERS BY 
SUBSCRIBING TO CATHOLIC LIFE. ENCLOSED PLEASE FIND 
( ) $2.00 FOR A YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION ( ) $5.00 FOR 3 YEARS’ 
SUBSCRIPTION. 
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. it was @ stifling day in indie and | was L 3. | was speeding through the 
elaxing under a shade tree when | saw jungle path when suddenly the heavy 
man from a neighboring village run- i The thought thet my best growth forced me te creep along. # 
r ning toward me. “Why are you hurrying s dying made me forget the then | heard « voice softly singing and 
= Bo, my son?” | asked the perspiring man. heat and | hurried to get my bicycle. | leoked around | saw « leprosy 


St 
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. When he saw me, his badly disfigured 5. “I know, but he'll be better,” he called 
HE ‘Face brightened. | learned thet Louis hed as | rode off. When | reached Lovis | 
iven him instructions and baptized him. was amazed to find him out of bed. “A 
} gave him my blessing and then told him | leper | instructed offered his life for mine, 
was going to see Lovis beceuse he was sick. and | recovered,” he explained solemnly. 


6. The next dey we went inte the 

and found the leper a short distance 
where | left him. We dug « grave and 
knelt to say @ prayer for this cour 
man who died so that another might 


